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Measured by the present standard of Aristotelian criti-
cism, Reid's exposition of the Organon, and estimate of its
place in the development of human understanding, may
seem meagre and inadequate; especially as the issue of
seven years of preparation, and as his solitary contribution
to philosophy in these sixteen years. But when we remem-
ber that Aristotelian logic was then under an eclipse,
especially in Scotland, and that Reid's c Brief Account' was
an attempt to draw the Organon out of the obscurity to
which it had been condemned by leaders of modern thought,
the merit of his sober and sagacious commentary may be
more recognised. It is as a signal monument of abstracted
intellectual activity, rather than as a philosophical instru-
ment for advancing or organising our knowledge, that
Reid regards the syllogistic logic. He concludes that the
art of syllogism is better fitted to promote scholastic litiga-
tion than real improvement in the sciences; he sees in it
only *u venerable piece of antiquity and a great effort of
human genius.7 When he contrasts the utility of Bacon's
Qrganum, as a factor in the progressive intelligence of
mankind, he fails to see that each Organon may consistently
supplement the other.

Reid characteristically ends his account of the old
Organon by suggesting an Organon, different from either the
old or the new, as still wanting. This should neither, like
Aristotle's, unfold only abstract forms of deductive reason-
ing, nor, like Bacon's, only methods for verifying inductive
generalisations. It should be concerned with the rational
principles which compose the Common Sense of mankind.
* All the real knowledge of mankind may be divided into
two parts; the first consists of self-evident propositions, the
second of those which are deduced by just reasoning from
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